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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method. 
E. Sapir. (Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Mem- 
oir 90, Anthropological Series, no. 13.) Ottawa, 1916. 87 pp. 
Philosophical papers on anthropological matters are rare on this side 
of the Atlantic, and accordingly Dr. Sapir's essay on the logic of culture- 
historical studies has met with a warm reception among those of his col- 
leagues who share his interest in theoretical problems. By far the greater 
part of the paper is devoted to inferential evidence for a temporal ar- 
rangement of cultural events; and as might be expected from the author's 
special lines of work the testimony of physical anthropology is dealt with 
rather briefly, while considerable space is granted to that of ethnology 
and proportionately still more to linguistics. This is surely exactly as 
it should be, since a scholar's most valuable methodological peints must 
develop from his personal experience in the handling of data. 

It seems to me accordingly that the linguistic section (pp. 51-85) 
will prove the most fruitful part of Dr. Sapir's contribution and I wish 
it were greatly expanded. Here he expounds methods that have proved 
significant in Old World investigations, but have hitherto remained 
strangely unfamiliar to the majority of American ethnologists. His de- 
mand that field-workers in studying a department' of culture should also 
determine the range and nature of the correlated vocabulary (p. 62) will 
certainly be welcomed with hearty applause. In his discussion of differ- 
entiation the author shows the independence of judgment and construc- 
tive boldness that characterize his work in this domain. He insists on a 
proper weighting of differences before drawing chronological conclusions. 
Thus, all the Central and Eastern Algonkian languages are considered 
jointly equivalent to the Arapaho or the Blackfoot branch of the family, 
whence it is inferred that the pristine home of the stock lies considerably 
to the west of its present geographical center (p. 80). A corresponding 
argument is applied to the Athapascan case and to the Eskimo (p. 81 f.). 
The ethnological part (pp. 13-51) suffers from a certain degree of 
formalism. Dr. Sapir recounts all the various methods that have ac- 
tually been employed in inferring time sequences and his recital partakes 
somewhat of the enumeration of permissible syllogisms in a textbook of 
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logic. However, this tendency is balanced by the stimulating discussion 
of specific instances. The author has evidently sought to draw illus- 
trations from all the principal areas of North America and in view of 
their range it is not surprising to find a number of errors of detail. For 
example, the Mandan can hardly be described as a predominantly agri- 
cultural people (p. 27) and the Sun dance was not wholly lacking among 
the Omaha (p. 49) since their communal hunt embraces a highly distinc- 
tive feature of the ceremonial complex, though in an unusual setting. 

Considering the place of survivals in the history of our science, the 
extreme brevity of treatment doled out to th&m (p. 24) is surprising, even 
if Dr. Sapir were tempted to take a wholly negative attitude towards 
the method. 

Dr. Sapir's position with reference to certain moot-questions is of 
interest. He anticipates in some measure Dr. Wissler's recently ex- 
pressed ideas on the correlation of race, language, and civilization (p. 11). 
H.e rises in defence of native testimony and is pleased to refer to my own 
attitude as one of "lofty scepticism" (p. 7). I must protest that it has 
all the vulgarity of common sense. If the same ceremonial complex, 
e. g., is shared by the Sarsi, Blackfoot, and Crow and each of these peoples 
insists that it originated with them, it is difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments. The fact that one of them must be correct does not establish 
the methodological validity of accepting native tradition as history. 
No one doubts that traditions going back a hundred years ago or so may 
contain worth while historical information, though it is astonishing what 
a slight impression significant events make on the aboriginal conscious- 
ness even within so brief a span of time. As soon as we go back further, 
we find that relatively advanced tribes like the Zuiii concoct schemes that 
canno ibe harmonized with objective evidence. When, finally, we con- 
sider that even so eminently historical a people as the Chinese; who 
possess written records, cannot be trusted absolutely beyond 800 B.C., 
it would be somewhat rash to accept the testimony of North American 
Indians in matters involving equal or greater periods. 

On the other hand, I find myself in hearty accord with the author in 
regard to the subject of culture areas (p. 44 seq.). All that he has to 
offer on this point merits careful study. He is certainly warranted in 
insisting that the culture areas established descriptively as classificatory 
devices are not chronologically equivalent and require sequential eval- 
uation. Further we should not ignore the possibility of other. than the 
conventional groupings. It is true that by stressing material factors, 
which involve an adjustment to the geographical environment, Wissler 
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has demonstrated a considerable stability of the cultural centers. But 
when the emphasis is shifted, a different result may appear. Thus, by 
envisaging the intangible totality of cultures rather than their separate 
elements Kroeber comes to divide the tribes of the Pacific slope of North 
America as one unit from the entire remainder of the continent. A 
grouping on the basis of social organization would certainly produce 
novel results, which would be somewhat similar but by no means coter- 
minous with those arrived at if attention were concentrated exclusively 
on kinship terms. Or, taking again the customary point of view for 
comparison, I have long felt that the Southern Siouan tribes should be 
linked with the Central Algonkian rather than with the typical Plains 
people. 

These hints must suffice to indicate the importance of Dr. Sapir's 
paper. Since practice is still better than theory, most readers will clamor 
for a sequel in which the various methodological principles and cautions 
shall find application to a concrete problem. 

Robert H. Lowie 

Anthropology Up-to-Date. George Winter Mitchell. The Strat- 
ford Company: Boston, 1918. 77 pp. 

This three-fourths hour of serious-faced raillery by an expounder of 
Greek in Queen's University, Kingston, is a symptom of the social ma- 
turity to which anthropology is attaining. The chapter heads sound 
straight enough': Definition, the Founder of Anthropology, Method, 
Magic, the Social Unit, the Origin of Exogamy, Kings and Priests, Util- 
ity of Anthropology, and the like. But at every page or two the quite 
orthodoxly solemn argument slides into a backthrust: 

So if he needed rain, he imitated rain and, as the rain sometimes came, he 
was fooled into believing that he was the cause of it. You will find quite as bad 
logic among civilized people. It is no worse than the reasoning of Herbert Spen- 
cer as exemplified at the beginning of this chapter. 

Or this, on method: 

Many ponderous volumes with copious illustrations have been written by 
modern anthropologists to prove that savages learned to produce fire by the fric- 
tion of wood. Still more ponderous volumes from every quarter of the globe 
prove that many primitive peoples have obtained their belief in spirits and gods 
from visions. 

Lucretius told us all that in two short sentences more than nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

The following reduction, which a monthly review succeeded in 
swallowing to regurgitate in good faith, illumines the instinctive hold of 
the survivals doctrine on every naive mentality: 



